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Beitrage zur Wirtschaftlichen Entwickelungsgeschichte der Verein- 
igten Niederlande im ly und 18 Jahrhundert. Von Dr. Otto Prings- 
heim. Staats- und Socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, herausgege- 
ben von Gustav Schmoller, X, iii. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 
1890. — 126 pp. 

When we remember how much the modern world owes to the repub- 
lic of the United Netherlands, — from methods of public finance down 
to (or up to) methods of agriculture, — it is surprising how little has 
been done in the way of exposition and explanation of her political and 
economic system. There may be valuable works in the Dutch language 
with which foreign scholars are not acquainted ; but among the books 
generally known to economists, that of Laspeyres on the history of 
economic thought in the Netherlands has hitherto been the only one 
which attempted to deal with any part of the subject in a thorough and 
scientific way. This essay of Dr. Pringsheim, occupying seventy-one 
pages of text, with an appendix of documents, is a welcome addition to 
our material and will clear the way for future investigators. It seems to 
be based almost entirely on the works of Dutch historians, with but 
little use of unprinted documentary evidence, which the author was 
unable to consult very minutely during his brief visit to Holland ; but 
the essay is probably not much the worse for that. There is too great a 
disposition among recent historical writers to magnify the importance of 
manuscript material ; a man will often lay undue stress on some little 
fact he has himself discovered in the " archives," and altogether over- 
look the more weighty facts he could have found in accessible books. 
Certainly, for a first introduction to the subject, it is better to do as Dr. 
Pringsheim has done, and put before us in a compact form the conclu- 
sions suggested by the already existing literature. But it would have 
helped us a little more if he had also given us in an appendix a list of 
the authorities used, with a word or two of criticism for each. 

The essay opens with an " Introduction " which states and attempts 
to solve the riddle of Dutch history : Why was the prosperity of the 
republic so short-lived? The explanation our author assigns is the 
supremacy of the towns, which prevented the growth of a united state. 
He maintains that Schmoller has overestimated the degree of centraliza- 
tion actually obtained, and illustrates the weakness of the federal power 
by an account of the admiralty department. But he scarcely shows 
how greater unity would have prevented the loss of the republic's com- 
mercial and industrial supremacy. Did not the economic greatness of 
the United Netherlands rest on too narrow a territorial basis ? And was 
it not inevitable that the republic should be obliged to fall back into the 
second rank when the nations with wider territory, more fruitful soil and 
larger population began to develop their natural resources ? 
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The first chapter then deals with the progress of Dutch trade in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Here his chief propositions are 
that the decay of Dutch trade did not begin, as is often supposed, in 
the second half of the seventeenth century, but in the second half of 
the eighteenth ; and that the East India trade was never anything like 
so considerable as the European trade, — indeed, that the fate of the 
Baltic trade was far more decisive. Both propositions are probably true ; 
though it is impossible to attach much weight to the tariff statistics here 
presented to us without further information as to rates. On the first of 
his propositions Dr. Pringsheim might have strengthened himself by a 
reference to the opinion of Adam Smith, writing in 1776. It is at any 
rate the opinion of a shrewd contemporary observer. According to Adam 
Smith the Dutch were " still the great carriers of Europe," Holland was 
still " the great emporium for all European goods," the Dutch were 
" still the principal fishers in Europe that attempted to supply foreign 
nations with fish " (book iv, chapter 2) ; and in another passage, after 
expressing his disagreement with those who " pretended " that " the trade 
of Holland was decaying," he adds : " During the late war (1 756-1 763) 
the Dutch gained the whole carrying trade of France, of which they still 
retain a very large share " (book i, chapter 9). 

The brief second chapter, on the " Organization of Trade," brings 
out the curious fact that each of the great trading companies, those for 
the East and West Indies, for the Levant and for Muscovy, was divided 
into a number of town " chambers," and reproduced in its constitu- 
tion the federal arrangements of the republic. Probably they did not 
retain longer than in other countries the characteristics of the period of 
transition from civic to national trade ; and this feature may be roughly 
paralleled from the history of the English " merchant adventurers." 

The third chapter treats of the " Prosperity and Downfall of Dutch 
Industry." Dr. Pringsheim shows how the advent of the French refugees 
after the recall of the Edict of Nantes stimulated the growth of several 
industries, especially the silk manufactures. Before the end of the sev- 
enteenth century the development had gone so far that silk mills were 
founded in two or three localities, employing hundreds of work people 
under the same roof. Probably the heavy taxation, the high cost of 
living and the parochial policy {Kirchturmspolitik) of the towns con- 
tributed to the loss of the trade ; but the account of the protective 
measures of the other European states, with which the chapter con- 
cludes, doubtless indicates the principal cause. 

" A Contribution to the History of the Industrial Organization " oc- 
cupies chapter four. Many serviceable facts are brought together, but 
the author does not distinguish as clearly as he might between those 
industries in which the gild system still survived in a modified form, and 
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those — especially the textile trades — in which the development had 
moved on to a later stage, that of the " domestic system," while still 
retaining many of the regulations of an earlier period. The next chap- 
ter, on " The Position of the Workmen," is one of the most interesting, 
especially in its account of the " Knechtsgilden." The organization 
of the journeymen is a subject which, since the appearance of 
Schanz's Gesellenverbande , is beginning to attract the attention it de- 
serves. According to Dr. Pringsheim the journeymen's associations in 
the Netherlands were " exclusively for purposes of assistance in sick- 
ness and other times of need, and they could only be created with the 
consent of the master's gild and the town council." This is probably 
true enough of the seventeenth century ; but their earlier history may well 
have been stormier — as it seems to have been in Germany, and, in a 
few instances, in England also. With this chapter the book ought to 
have closed. The heterogeneous details with regard to workmen's riots 
and isolated communistic fanatics which are grouped together in the 
last chapter, under the head of a " Contribution to the History of the 
Social Movement," certainly have not the significance which the title of 
the chapter would seem to attribute to them. 

W. J. Ashley. 

Trade Unionism, New and Old. By George Howell, M.P. 
London, Methuen & Co., 1891. — i2mo, 235 pp. 

Problems of Poverty. By John A. Hobson, M.A. London, 
Methuen & Co., 1891. — i2mo, 227 pp. 

The two books before us deal with two distinct phases of the labor 
problem, — that of the more skilled and organized labor, and that of 
the unskilled, or low-skilled, and unorganized labor. In both cases, 
however, the treatment is suggestive rather than convincing or final. 
The conclusions are in the main negative, if not fatalistic ; and in one 
important feature they are directly opposite in the two works, — Mr. 
Howell having faith in the individual, Mr. Hobson in the state. 

In Trade Unionism, New and Old, it is Mr. Howell's purpose to de- 
scribe the present condition of trade unions and to point out what, to his 
mind, is their legitimate function ; but more especially also to indicate 
what he considers to be the dangers threatened by the so-called " new 
trade unions." As preliminary to this discussion and apparently as a 
warning lesson, the author gives a very brief sketch of the rise, prog- 
ress and decline of the mediaeval guilds. To this is added a more 
extended account of the rise, progress, organization and financial 
achievements of trade unions — " the legitimate successors to the old 



